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THE INDEBTEDNESS OP MADAME DE STAEL TO 
AUGUST WILHELM SCHLEGEL. 

In a long- and interesting article entitled "Frau von Stael's 
Buch 'De 1'Allemagne' and Wilhelm Schlegel" 1 a leading Ger- 
man critic, Oscar Felix Walzel, has compared Madame de Stael'a 
book with the writings of the German Romantic School, es- 
pecially with those of Wilhelm Schlegel, and because there were 
some resemblances in content, he has inferred that the work of 
the French woman more or less reflected the views of A. W. 
Schlegel. In referring to the romantic movement in both 
Germany and France he declares: "If indeed the two revolu- 
tionary epochs in literature, which, though associated in name, 
hardly admit of comparison, have a common element, if indeed 
relations have ever existed between the two, then the historian 
and the philologian can establish this fact beyond all dispute 
only in the way that has been indicated, and thus only can he 
open up progressively a sure path of historic dependence from 
Schlegel through the book of Madame de Stael to Victor 
Hugo." 2 And then he sums up his discussion in the following 
words : "Mme. de Stael has maintained her independence, where 
she had to judge of poets and poetry. In almost all questions 
of culture, science, religion and of plastic art she has gone over 
into the camp of the romanticists. When she propounds views 
that do not accord with those of the romanticists, then these are 
presented mostly as the acquisitions of older times, as the prod- 
ucts of her relations with Villers and his circle. She criticises 
best and most correctly when she relies entirely on herself. With 
right V. Rossel has lately voiced the opinion : 'She has not com- 
prehended very well this nation, both dreamy and practical at 
the same time ; she has explained better its literature than its 
customs, better its literary genius than its moral basis.' In re- 

1 Forschungen zur neueren Litteraturgeschichte Festgabe fur Eich- 
ard Heinzel, "Weimar 1898. 

' Ibid. p. 279. 
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gard to literature she has spoken from her own soul; in regard 
to everything else she lent an ear to the whisperings of others. 
In the former instance she judged rightly, at least upon the 
whole ; in the latter instance we must ever reproach her. But fi- 
nall these reproaches apply not to Mme. de Stael herself, but to 
her guides from the romantic and the anti-romantic camp." * 

To me this conclusion would seem very probable, if there 
were not other earlier factors and influences to show that Mme. 
de Stael did not blindly reflect the ideas of her friends. I leave 
entirely out of discussion her German ancestry, her liberal Prot- 
estant faith that was broad and generous enough to honor all 
religious creeds, her efficient and thorough educational training, 
her constant association with Anglomanes, gallicised Germans 
and revolutionary Fren chm en, her extensive correspondence with 
literary "emigrants" and with noted foreigners, her keen inter- 
est in Eichardson, Goethe's "Werther" and especially in Rous- 
seau, the subject of her first truly critical work; and shall devote 
my attention chiefly to a book written before the time she began 
the serious study of German culture and before her acquaintance 
with the Schlegels — viz., "De la litterature considered dans ses 
rapports avec les institutions sociales" (1800). This book, 
strange to say, Walzel seems to have overlooked entirely. 

To the similarity in the fundamental conception of this 
work with "De FAllemagne," Lady Blennerhassett has already 
referred * but she has not traced out the likeness. The purpose 
of this discussion will be to show that some of the very ideas 
which Madame de Stael is supposed to have derived from 
Schlegel are already contained in her former work and that "De 
l'Allemagne" is but a broader, more detailed and more thorough 
delineation of the essential characteristics of German life and 
culture as Mme. de Stael had already conceived them before she 
went to Germany in 1803-4. 

It will be remembered that the book "De la Litterature" was 
written by her to counteract the general feeling of disappoint- 

•P. 333. 

4 Fran von Stael, ihre Freunde und iire Bedeutung in Politik un<l 
Litteratur, 3 vols. Berlin 1887-9. 
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ment caused by the failure of the French Eevolution, and to show 
that by the study of literature and of philosophy a new future 
might arise from this chaos of shattered hopes and institutions. 
It is in this book that we recognize for the first time her re- 
markable gift of penetrating into the very heart of her time, of 
understanding the general course of human culture, and of divin- 
ing the true forces that were to bring about a regeneration of 
her nation and of humanity in general. And what is of great 
value, even in this book she discovers these forces in the philos- 
ophy and literature of Germany. Mme. de Stael was fully 
aware, not only of the sterility of the French literature and of 
the decay of its civilization, but also of the causes that had 
brought them about. She says : "We have now reached a period 
in which the character of the people resembles in some respects 
that which prevailed at the time of the fall of the Roman em- 
pire and of the invasion from the North. At this time the hu- 
man race had need of enthusiasm and of austerity. The more 
depraved the manners of France are at the present day, the 
nearer the French approach to a disgust at vice and to an irri- 
tation against the endless calamities arising from immorality. 
The inquietude which now torments them will end in an animated 
and decided sentiment, of which great writers ought to avail 
themselves beforehand. The epoch of a return to virtue is not 
far distant, and already the heart yearns for uprightness, even 
if reason has not as yet insured its triumph. 

"If we would succeed in works of imagination, we must offer 
a mild morality in the midst of severe manners; but when the 
manners are corrupt, we must constantly hold up to view an 
austere morality. This general maxim is still susceptible of a 
more particular application to our age." 5 

This quotation proves indeed that Mme. de Stael realized 
the dire defects of her own nationality, and was seeking means 
of counteracting and overcoming these evils. With the intuitive 
genius of a prophetess she had divined out of her inner con- 
sciousness and her own inner experiences the intellectual and 

* Oeuvres Completes, edited by Baron Anguste de Stael, 3 vols. Paris, 
1844. De la Litterature, part 2, chap. 5, p. 313 
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moral forces necessary to restore life to the decaying French 
civilization. Despite the fact that she then knew of German 
literature but a few works and those only through translation 
she had grasped its essential spirit with remarkable clearness. 
Filled with this spirit she developed principles and conceptions 
that coincided essentially with those of the German Romantic 
School, of whose beginning existence she knew nothing at this 
time. This seems another proof of the fact that the main ideas 
of this school were rooted in the Storm and Stress period. 

In her present work, the central idea of which is "per- 
fectibility," human progress constant and increasing from age 
to age, Mme. de Stael devotes a chapter to the discussion of 
German literature. 6 But before I summarize its contents I 
wish to state briefly the main tenets of her standards of criti- 
cism as set forth in this early work and then compare them with 
those of "De 1'AUemagne." The theory of her intellectual de- 
pendence on Schlegel will lose one of its strongest supports can 
it be proved that these critical standards are essentially the same 
in both works, and tinged with Eomanticism before she had met 
its German apostle. 

I begin with the drama. As is well known, the French clas- 
sic drama, grouped around the names of Corneille, Eacine, and 
Moliere, involved the principles of poetic diction as formulated 
by Ronsard, Malherbe and Boileau, to which must be added the 
Aristotelian law of dramatic unities. Of the three dramatists, 
Racine is considered ultraclassical by Mme. de Stael. She ad- 
mires his purity of style and characterizes him as "the author 
who has attained the highest degree of perfection in style, in 
poetry and in the art of painting the beautiful in idea." 7 But 
she acknowledges the lack of feeling in his dramas. "Even 
Eacine himself was somewhat deficient in the knowledge of the 
human heart, under those relations which philosophy alone can 
render evident." 7 Moreover, as this master of style "himself 
sometimes sacrifices style to the rhyme, to the hemistich and to 

•Part I, chap. 17. 

T Part I, chap. 19, p. 283. 
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the meter," 8 Mme. de Stael questions whether the highest art 
of expression is always compatible with the exigencies of French 
versification. 

In the age of Louis XIV, she says, the aim of authors had 
been merely perfection of style, but in the eighteenth century 
literature in France became a power as well as an art, in the 
hands of Voltaire and of Kousseau. As a poet Voltaire is in- 
ferior to Eacine in style, but as a dramatist he has furthered the 
development of that art, because he portrays the emotions ( !) 
with more energy than his predecessors, and because the charac- 
ters and incidents in his dramas arouse more sympathy in the 
audience. "The tragedies of Voltaire are therefore most strongly 
felt; those of Eacine are most admired." "Phedre inspires 
astonishment and enthusiasm, but her character is not that of 
a woman of sensibility and delicacy. We remember Tancrede 
as a hero whom we had known, as a friend whom we had 
regretted." 

But Voltaire was not a reformer; his aim was to enlighten 
society, not to change it. An aristocrat, he loved grandeur and 
royalty and delighted in animated grace and in exquisite taste 
of expression. He could not call forth from the heart the primi- 
tive passions of man. That was the mission of Eousseau. As 
Mme. de Stael writes: "Eousseau discovered nothing but he set 
everything on fire ; and the sentiment of equality, which is pro- 
ductive of more disturbances than the love of liberty, and which 
gives birth to inquiries of a totally different order and to events 
of a far more terrible nature; the sentiment of equality, both 
in its grandeur and in its pettiness, is portrayed in every line of 
Eousseau's writings, and gains entire possession of mankind by 
means of the virtues as well as the vices of his nature." 9 

This statement proves that Mme. de Stael honored sentiment 
above mere reason; but exalted feeling, she says at the same 
time, even that of honor itself, may lead to insanity, if it is not 
held in check by reflection. Hence the necessity of reason in 

•Part I, chap. 20, pp. 285-6. 

•Part I, chap. 20, pp. 285-6. 
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life, especially to persona endowed with extreme sensibility and 
candor of temperament. 

Besides these foregoing characterizations of individual au- 
thors, I shall consider briefly how Mme. de Stael regarded the 
basic elements of French classicism — reason, good taste and the 
imitation of Greek and Latin authors. 

Reason has value as a mentor, to approve that which en- 
thusiasm has exalted. It judges the other faculties, but does 
not constitute the identity of the moral being nor take the place 
of soul. Good taste is not dependent upon rules, but upon the 
impression created in an unbiased mind. If a literary work 
makes one feel nobler and better, it has genius and beauty, 
though it violates all the so-called rules of taste. Far better is 
a drama full of great faults but with beauty of genius than a 
writing of mediocre thought and sentiment but polished and 
correct in form. Intrinsic worth supersedes outward elegance. 10 
"Style in writing is like the character of man; this character 
cannot be a stranger either to his opinions or to his sentiments, 
but modifies his whole being." u 

Although the classic works of antiquity exhibit excellent 
qualities of form and subject matter, they should not be studied 
for the purpose of slavish imitation but only for the sake of 
appreciation. Their peculiar characteristics harmonize with the 
distinctive individuality of their nation and are indigenous to 
classic soil ; but they do not accord with modern civilization. As 
Mme. de Stael says : "The models of antiquity should be studied 
in order to create and animate a taste and love for simplicity; 
but not to fill unceasingly modern productions with the ideas 
and fictions of the ancients ; invention mingled with mythological 
imagery is almost always incongruous. To whatever perfection 
we may carry our study of the works of the ancients, we can 
only imitate them, but are absolutely unable to create new fic- 
tions in their style. If we wish to equal them we must not fol- 
low too closely in their footsteps ; they have garnered from their 
fields ; we would better reap in our own."" 

"Part I, chap. 12; part II, chaps. 5-6. 

11 Part II, chap. 7, p. 320. 

" Part II, chap. 5, p. 311. 
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To criticise well any art, as literature, music, painting or 
sculpture, one must have a knowledge of that art, a keen insight 
into its varied beauties, and an appreciation of its aims. Mme. 
de Stael admired the proportion, the simplicity, dignity of lan- 
guage, clear-cut outline and fidelity to reason of the French 
classic drama ; she exalted the breadth and knowledge of human- 
ity and the energetic portrayal of strong emotion in the Shake- 
spearian works ; but she reveled in the individualism, sensibility 
of soul and enthusiasm of Bousseau and, above all of "Werther." 

But what is true and characteristic of a people at one time of 
its development does not correspond with its growth at another 
period, according to Mme. de Stael. The writings of the French 
classicists embody the spirit of their respective centuries, but the 
Eevolution has inaugurated a new era — a new condition of 
social, political and intellectual life. Man is now the object of 
attention, and the dignity of common life and of current events 
is of more value than mere conventional ideals. The English 
and the German literatures already portray this new ideal ; and 
while the French should not imitate their mode of representa- 
tion, yet their underlying idea' merits close attention. This 
thought Mme. de Stael expresses most clearly. "That spirit of 
philosophy which generalizes ideas, together with a system of 
political equality, must give a new character to our tragedies. 
This indeed is no reason why historical subjects should be re- 
jected; rather great men should be portrayed with such senti- 
ments as may awaken the sympathy of all hearts, and obscure 
facts should be enhanced by dignity of character; nature ought 
to be ennobled instead of perfecting mere conventional ideas. 
It is not the irregularity nor the inconsistency of the English 
and the German productions that we should imitate; but it 
would be a kind of new beauty for us, and for foreigners too, if 
writers could learn the art of giving dignity to common circum- 
stances and of painting with simplicity events of great im- 
portance." 13 

From the foregoing statements it is clearly seen that Mme. 
de StaeTs criterion of criticism bore close relation to the ideals 
of the German writers — of Herder, of Goethe and of Schiller, who 

'• Part II, chap. 5, p. 310. 
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again -were the early leaders of the German Romantic School in 
its theoretic and stimulating aspects. This new German litera- 
ture was characterized by a synthetic and subjective spirit. In- 
dividualism and nationality were its watchwords; feeling, im- 
agination and enthusiasm the underlying forces requiring ex- 
pression; the development of the highest human culture its 
goal. Religion was but a name for noble feelings and aspira- 
tions; morality dependent upon action devoid of personal in- 
terest and upon the impulsive inclinations of the heart; sim- 
plicity, the natural outpourings of soul and involuntary gesture 
of character; philosophy, the study of man and of nature in all 
their varied aspects. 

In the present work Mme. de Stael makes no mention of the 
word "romantique," and I do not know of any instance of its 
use in French literature at this time. However, she does use 
the expression "romanesque" to designate the poetry of chivalry 
in the literature of the North. Also in "De l'Allemagne" she 
states that "romantique" is a name given in Germany to the 
poetry, "which is born of chivalry and of Christianity." 14 De- 
spite the difference of nomenclature, the underlying idea is the 
same. It is evident, therefore, that she had the conception of 
the "romantic" previous to her meeting with Schlegel. 

Having shown that Mme. de Stael's standard of criticism in 
1800 was already closely related in spirit to that of the German 
writers, I pass to her critical conceptions as given in "De l'Alle- 
magne," after a more careful study of the German authors in 
their native language. 

Again, I begin with the drama. The difference between the 
French and German theaters is due to national taste. The 
French drama borrows its material from classical sources in- 
stead of from its own religious and historical recollections. Of 
the great tragic poets Voltaire is the only one who has drawn 
any subjects from modern life and who has depicted emotions 
that appeal to humanity. 15 

14 De la Litterature, part I, chap. 10, p. 247; De l'Allemagne 3 vols., 
London, 1813. v. 1:310, part II, chap. 5. 

"De l'Allemagne 2:8. part II, chap. 15. 
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Again, the French classical drama considers the three unities 
as indispensable to the theatrical illusion, whereas only that of 
action is essential. Foreigners make this illusion consist in the 
painting of character, in the truth of language and in the exact 
portrayal of the manners and customs of the country represented. 
Illusion is but the semblance of reality, and it is only possible 
by the emotion it excites in us. And if change of place and 
extension of time add to this emotion, the illusion is more per- 
fect. Hence rules are but the itinerary of genius, to show the 
way others have passed, but are not its vademecum. "Nothing 
in life ought to be stationary, and art is petrified when it no 
longer changes." 16 Besides, the pomp of alexandrines banishes 
numberless sentiments and effects from the theater. In the 
scene between Joas and Athalie, Eacine has succeeded in giving 
noble and yet natural erpression to the language of childhood; 
but he is the only great tragic poet in France who has been able 
to accomplish this. 

Then too, nature is not always grand and majestic in her 
various phases of thought and action. She unites the sublime 
with the ridiculous, as in the Shakespearian drama. For this 
reason all classes in England admire Shakespeare, but in France 
only "the cultured few" appreciate the refined sublimity of the 
classical tragedies. 

As in the drama, so in lyric poetry, the despotism of alex- 
andrines prevents one from expressing in verse thoughts of real 
poetic worth, while the German hexameters, and especially the 
unrhymed iambic measures portray "the natural harmony in- 
spired by emotion." For example, the lyric verse of Voltaire, 
though graceful, is but the expression of "the spirit of the most 
brilliant society." 17 Even Eacine would be unable to translate 
into French verse Pindar, Petrarch or Klopstock without de- 
naturalizing their original characters. 18 

In France, so Mme. de Stael writes, one reads a work not to 
be moved in spirit, but for use in conversation. One judges of 

"2:16, p. 2, chap. 15. 

"1:203, part II. chap. 13. 

" V. 1, part II, chap. 9. 
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its merit by its clearness of style, its adherence to rules, its 
concordance with "bon gout," instead of by its originality of 
thought and its portrayal of intrinsic sentiment. In Germany 
all is different — independence and originality are the ideals. 
Each writer can create for himself a new sphere of thought and 
emotion. His aim is not to produce an effect but to develop a 
certain subject. To him clearness is only secondary and de- 
pendent on the subject and the reader. Hence the German au- 
thors are often guilty of unintelligibility. They "take pleasure 
in darkness ; they often wrap in obscurity what before was clear, 
rather than follow the beaten road ; they have such a disgust for 
common ideas, that when they find themselves obliged to recur 
to them, they surround these ideas with abstract metaphysics, 
which give them an air of novelty until they are recognized." 19 
Although clearness of style is most desirable, it is inferior to 
thought and sentiment; and obscurity is pardonable, provided 
the work depicts strong thoughts and feelings. The qualities 
that depend on reason are subordinate to those proceeding from 
the heart. In Mme. de StaeTs words, "Reason is none the less 
operative in all that pertains to the conduct of life; but when 
this housekeeper of human existence has regulated it as well as 
she can, the bottom of our heart is after all the seat of love." 20 
Therefore "the first requisite in writing is a strong and vivid 
manner of feeling." 21 

Taste in literature, moreover, is not subject to arbitrary rules 
and conventional customs, but is dependent upon the natural 
and involuntary sensations which a literary work incites in a 
hearer or in a spectator. "The French ought to abstain from 
condemning even a violation of a rule, if an energetic thought 
or a true sentiment can be pleaded in its excuse. The Germans 
should prohibit all that offends natural taste, all that retraces 
images repulsive to our feelings; no philosophical theory, how- 
ever ingenious it may be, can compensate for repugnant sensa- 

"1:203, part II, chap. 1. 

"3:321, part IV, chap. 5. 

" 1:202, part II, chap. 1. 
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tions, just as no established rule in poesy can hinder involuntary 
emotions." 22 

Then too, a work should express the distinctive characteris- 
tics of modern times and not be an imitation of a spirit no 
longer existing among the people. "No writer of our days will 
ever be able to attain to the composition of ancient poetry. It 
would be better, then, that our religion and our manners should 
create for us a modern literature whose beauty should consist in 
its own peculiar nature, like that of the ancients." 23 

Besides representing the spirit of modernity, a literature 
should be national, that is, it should be indigenous to the soil 
and appeal to all classes, or in a word, have a popular element. 
It is here that Mme. de Stael through a deeper study of German 
literature discovers the idea of the popularity (Volkstumlich- 
keit) of literature which claims to be national. The French 
literature, the most classical of all modern literatures, is ad- 
mired only by the educated in Europe and is practically unknown 
to the French people and bourgeoise. This is due to the fact 
that it is an imitation and borrowed from another civilization, 
not native to the Gallic soil and temperament. "The literature 
of the ancients is among the moderns, a transplanted literature. 
. . . Poetry written in imitation of the ancients, however 
perfect it may be, is rarely popular, because in our days it con- 
tains no national element." 24 

The literature that best fulfills the conditions of modernity, 
nationality, individuality, popularity and feeling, Mme. de 
Stael declares, is the so-called "romantic" literature of Germany, 
and its most worthy representatives are Goethe, Schiller and 
Biirger. 2S "The literature of romance and of chivalry is in- 
digenous to us (moderns), and it is our religion and our institu- 
tions which have made it flourish. 28 The poems of Goethe and 
Biirger are set to music and sung by all classes in Germany from 

"1:358, part II, chap. 14. 

"2:260, part II, chap. 25. 

"1:289, part n, chap. 11. 

"1:322, part n, chap. 13. 

"1:289, part II, chap. 11. 
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the Ehine to the Baltic, for they are the expression of the genius 
of the people. 

Moreover, this new Germanic literature is by no means in 
its infancy. It is the literature of a nation most learned in the 
classics, a nation who, through its character, habits and philos- 
ophy has come to prefer the legends of modern chivalry to the 
antique pagan mythology of Greece and of Eome. And besides 
this "romantic literature is alone capable of further improve- 
ment, because, being rooted in our own soil, it alone can con- 
tinue to grow and acquire fresh life; it expresses our religion; 
it recalls our history; its origin is ancient, but not of classical 
antiquity." 27 

And finally this romantic literature is the literature of the 
soul. "It employs our personal impressions to excite strong and 
vivid emotions; the genius by which it is inspired addresses it- 
self immediately to our hearts and seems to evoke the spirit of 
our own lives; of all phantoms at once the most powerful and 
the most terrible." 2S 

Does not this analysis of her criterion of criticism as stated 
in "De l'Allemagne" but reiterate with fuller details and ex- 
planations the main tenets of "De la Litterature ?" 

By the French critics, who were steeped in traditional classi- 
cism Mme. de Stael was reproached for cultivating the vague, 
confused expressions of the German taste, and for adopting a 
new manner, "the romantic." In answer to this, Jean Paul, in 
his review of "De l'Allemagne," says: "The Frenchman will 
be willing to pardon our authoress her German or British feel- 
ing, when he finds in the chapters on classic and romantic art, 
how little that feeling has prejudiced her taste for the Gallic 
art of writing." 29 Truly an enigma ! In French eyes, a "ro- 
manticist," and to German vision, a "classicist." In reality she 
was a combination of both. While her conception of form re- 
mained chiefly that of French classicism, her "romantic" ideals 
were largely those of the so-called German "classic" writers, of 

"1:291, part II, chap. 11. 

"1:291, part II, chap. 11. 

" Werke, Ed. 3. v. 19:170-1 Kleine Bucherschau. 
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Goethe and of Schiller, especially of the former, who was the 
idol of the early German romanticists. In fact, Mme. de Stael 
was a connecting link between the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
century ; in her appreciation of the excellent features of French 
classicism, she belongs to the eighteenth century; in her exalta- 
tion of romanticism (German classicism) she opens up the new 
era ; a defender of the good in the former, she is the prophetess 
of the latter. 

However, one would prefer to discard these much abused 
terms, classic and romantic, and say that Mme. de StaeTs chief 
standard was popular and national individuality, a standard 
preached most efficiently by Herder. If a literary work ex- 
pressed the peculiar genius of a people, it was a masterpiece ; if 
not, a failure. She admired Eacine, Shakespeare, Goethe ("Wer- 
ther"), Schiller and Burger because their writings reflect the 
peculiar characteristics of their respective nations; she disliked 
Berlin because it imitated French life; she considered Wieland 
a frenchified German and hoped that he would have no follow- 
ers ; in all her writings she preached against affectation and imi- 
tation and advocated individualism and nationality. "Frenchmen 
of sense, when they travel, do not like to find among foreigners 
the French spirit; they seek rather men who unite national to 
individual originality. . . . The French themselves value 
nothing in foreign literature but its indigenous beauties. There 
is no nature, no life in imitation; and, in general, to all these 
understandings, to all these works imitated from the French 
may be applied the eulogy that Orlando in the Ariosto pronounces 
upon the mare he is dragging after him — 'She possesses all the 
good qualities imaginable; but she has however one fault; that 
is, she is dead.' " 30 

To return now to the special chapter on German literature 
in "De la Litterature" 31 Mme. de Stael is one of the first writers 
to point out how the division of Germany into small principali- 
ties had contributed to produce so many talents. In spite of 
the feudal govermental system, German literature bears the dis- 

"1:89-90, part I, chap. 9. 

"Part I, chap. 17. 
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tinetive characteristics of a free people. She sees the democracy 
of German literature, for which such men as Herder, Burger, 
Goethe and Schiller were striving. Even the English have less 
independence than the Germans in their religious and political 
opinions, for they respect existing customs and traditions; 
whereas the German scholars, free from the dissensions of public 
discussions and the distractions of social life, maintain a republic 
of letters among themselves in the solitude of their own medita- 
tive studies and aspirations. Hence their inner life has been so 
highly developed. They excel in portraying the tender passions 
of the mind and in depicting scenes of melancholy. Here, too, 
is found in solitary contemplation the enthusiasm for the sub- 
lime and the indignation against social abuses. 

While the general character of northern literature represents 
the sentiments of the heart and the philosophical resources of 
man, German literature is especially characterized by the fact 
that all this arises from the political and religious situation of 
the country. 

From her extensive reading and keen intuition Mme. de Stael 
probably made the discovery that true poetry springs from other 
sources than reason, taste and philosophy. It is based on feel- 
ing, imagination and enthusiasm. In her analysis of "Werther," 
a work that she placed by the side of the masterpieces of other 
languages, Mme. de Stael shows that she, too, had at some time 
felt "that malady of the soul which has its origin in too exalted 
a mind, and ends finally in rendering life odious." There is, 
according to her, no production in any language that displays a 
more striking and natural picture of the wanderings of enthu- 
siasm ; a deeper insight into misfortune ; a keener search into that 
abyss of nature where truth is visible only to an eye capable 
of discerning it. In this novel Goethe wished to depict a being 
exquisitely proud and sensitive, suffering that complicated agony 
which alone can conduct the human mind to the deepest depths 
of despair. At the same time she finds through her study of 
"Werther" that it is the union and harmony of head and heart 
for which Goethe is striving as the "true human ideal. "What a 
sublime union do we find in "Werther" of thought and of 
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sentiment, of the blind impetuosity of passion and of the sober 
reasonings of philosophy! Only Rousseau and Goethe knew 
how to paint reflecting passion; passion which judges itself and 
yet knows it cannot subdue itself." The enthusiasm which this 
book has aroused, especially in Germany, is due to the fact that 
it is written entirely in the national taste. "It is not Goethe 
who has created it, he has only painted it from life." 

Contrary to the spirit of cold reasoning and ironical elo- 
quence so prevalent in her own country, she sees that enthusiasm 
is the essential feature of the Germanic character. Against 
French levity, the result of one-sided intellectualism, she empha- 
sizes the prevalence of melancholy and earnestness in the German 
literature. Although she has read Klopstock's "Messias" only 
in translation, she is able to detect in it beauties of the first 
magnitude ; and she declares that over the whole poem reigns a 
uniform "melancholy," not devoid of sweetness. 

In the tragedies of Schiller she beholds beauties indicative 
o* a great mind. They recall to us those impetuous emotions 
which portray the predominant affections of the soul, emotions 
that have been stilled or restrained by the ties or traditions of 
society. This is but the Storm and Stress idea, the spirit of the 
individual revolting against the narrow bans of social and politi- 
cal customs. When the mind is thus agitated by conflicting pas- 
sions it feels a consoling influence in wild and gloomy prospects 
and vistas of nature ; but when the spirit is peaceful, it delights 
in the contemplation of tranquil life and gentle pastoral scenes, 
such as writers like Gessner and Zacharia know how to describe. 

Though Mme. de Stael appreciates the beauties of German 
literature, she is by no means blind to its defects, many of which 
she states are the result of imitation of foreign, or of native 
models. Only genius can depict enthusiasm and still hold fast 
to truth; too often, however, mediocrity substitutes a factitious 
enthusiasm which leads only to absurdities. The Germans, she 
thinks, are too indulgent in allowing an abundance of trivial 
notions in their philosophy, and in permitting the repetition of 
hackneyed thoughts. Sometimes, too, they are even deficient in 
taste ; for their fondness for metaphysical sentiments leads them 
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to insert in the most impassioned scenes abstract ideas and 
reasonings, so that all the characters talk like German philosoph- 
ers. Yet on the other hand, their genius frequently inspires 
them with the most simple expressions for the noblest passions. 

Again, many of the German writers have been reproached 
for their want of grace and sprightliness. This they try to 
remedy by the imitation of French models. But the grace and 
"esprit" of the French pre-revolutionary writers were dependent 
on the social and political conditions of their time and can never 
be reproduced anywhere, unless it be at Paris. The native 
Germanic stock has energetic and striking beauties of its own, 
and these fully atone for the lack of grace and "esprit." 

In France the power of ridicule brings man back to sim- 
plicity, but in Germany where the tribunal of society has so 
little weight, writers ought to follow the guidance of nature and 
of reason in the delineation of the universal principles of higher 
literature. Pleasantry is not consistent with abstract philosoph- 
ical reasoning, and such a combination of the serious and of the 
frivolous does not accord with that natural good taste which 
depends on involuntary emotion. Often this incongruity arises 
from a mistaken notion of pleasing the fair sex, but women have 
sufficient sense and understanding to judge taste and genius, 
and the German writers should not refuse to them this tribute 
of respect. 

The great province of German literature, she says, is serious 
reason and eloquent sensibility. No nation is more peculiarly 
adapted for investigation in history, philosophy and the sciences. 
"How much honor do the Germans reflect upon their nation by 
their persevering researches in metaphysics and in all other 
sciences'! They have not a political country; but they have 
made it a literary and philosophical country, for the glory of 
which they are animated with the most noble enthusiasm." 

Nevertheless a voluntary subjection prevents Germany from 
attaining the full enlightenment of which it is capable. This 
is due in part to a spirit of sect which often is as bitter as that 
of party. "But all truths are susceptible of evidence, and evi- 
dence makes no sect." 
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The educated men of Germany are inspired by the love of 
virtue and of the beautiful in all things. In places of religious 
superstition, austere morality and natural reason form the foun- 
dation of their philosophical creeds; and this fact alone proves 
their fitness for freedom. In France the empire of opinion has 
been overthrown, but in its place has been substituted no re- 
generating process. And of what utility is knowledge, if it 
serves only as an annihilating force and does not furnish any 
constructive energy? 

Then with the eye of a seer Mme. de Stael beholds, as in a 
vision, the future mission of Germany — the regeneration of her 
country and of the world, and in glowing and eloquent words 
of wisdom she utters this prophecy and exhortation. "If by 
any invincible misfortunes France should some day be destined 
to lose forever all hope of liberty, then Germany would become 
the central seat of learning; and in its bosom would be 
established at some future epoch the principles of political 
philosophy. ... 

"Ye enlightened people! ye inhabitants of Germany, who 
perhaps will one day be, like us, enthusiasts in every republican 
idea, be invariably faithful to one principle alone, which in 
itself is a sufficient protection from all irreparable errors. Never 
indulge in any action of which morality can disapprove; pay no 
attention to whatever those wretched reasoners may tell you in 
regard to the difference that ought to be established between the 
morality of public and of private characters. This distinction 
proceeds from a perverted understanding and a narrow mind; 
and if we should perish, it will be because we have adopted it." 

Now what are the essential ideas of German culture as re- 
vealed in "De FAllemagne," ideas of culture which Walzel would 
have us believe she carried off from "the camp of the German 
romanticists ?" 

In the introduction, "Observations Generates," Mme. de 
Stael states that France does not know Germany. "Intellectual 
Germany is hardly known to France; — very few men of letters 
among us have troubled themselves about her." 32 Inasmuch as 

"1:5,6,7. 
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the Teutonic character has produced beyond the barrier of the 
Ehine a civilization, the religion, philosophy and literature of 
which are in total opposition to those of the French nation, she 
considers it advantageous to her fatherland to become acquainted 
with the "patria de la pensee." 3S In her words, "We need not, 
I imagine, wish to encircle the frontiers of literary France with 
the great wall of China, to prevent all exterior ideas from pene- 
trating within." 33 Besides, she declares further: "It is possible 
for a literature not to conform to our laws of good taste and yet 
to contain new ideas, which, modified after our manner, would 
tend to enrich us. It is thus that we are indebted to the Greeks 
for Racine and to Shakespeare for many of the tragedies of 
Voltaire. The sterility with which our literature is threatened 
may lead us to infer that the French spirit itself has need of 
being renewed by a more vigorous sap; and as the elegance of 
society will always preserve us from certain faults, it is of the 
utmost importance to us to find again this source of superior 
beauties." 33 

Likewise, in philosophy as in literature, conceptions of life 
should not be regulated by a certain standard, such as that of 
reason, but should be subject to study and ex amin ation, for these 
alone can give "that liberality of judgment, without which it is 
impossible to acquire new light or to preserve that which we 
have." 

Again, Mme. de Stael shows with that fine intellectual pene- 
tration so peculiar to her that one of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of German literature is that of liberty — the inner free- 
dom of the mind, which in her opinion is born of solitary medi- 
tation. As Germany was only an aristocratic federation of 
states, with no common center of knowledge and public spirit, 
each individual had the opportunity of self-development, of main- 
taining his own anarchy of literature and of political opinion. 
At the same time she does not close her eyes to the dangers of 
exaggerated individualism in regard to the political develop- 
ment of the nation. The Germans, she says, have too much con- 

"1:5,6,7. 
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sideration for foreigners and too little national prejudice. Self- 
denial and unselfishness are good for the individual, "but the 
patriotism of nations ought to be selfish." The pride of the 
English, French and Spanish has contributed to their political 
ascendancy, but the Germans have not felt the essential Ger- 
manic character as their basis, but have let it be divided among 
many masters, as the Saxon, Prussian, Bavarian and Austrian. 
Hence while each state is independent, and each science better 
cultivated, the whole nation is so subdivided that it can hardly 
be accorded that name. 

This individualism has prevented the development of the 
love of national liberty, for the Germans know its value neither 
through enjoyment of political liberty nor through its priva- 
tion. They have independence, therefore they are indifferent 
to liberty. The feudal code which still governed them, though 
unequal in principle, was equal in practice, and justice, slow but 
sure, was meted out in the courts. But "independence is only 
a possession, whereas liberty is its surety," and the Germans 
should not neglect "that great national power which it was so 
important to found among the colossal states of Europe." 34 
Nevertheless she predicts that, "the independence of the soul will 
found that of states," verifying Schiller's prophetic words : "It 
is the spirit which builds a body for itself," words that were ful- 
filled by the establishment of the German empire in 1871. 

The enlightened Germans, freed from all sorts of public cares 
and business, have formed a republic of letters that is ani- 
mated and independent. For the interest of events they have 
substituted that of ideas. They need no center, because all have 
the same end in view and their imagination multiplies the beau- 
ties afforded them by art and by nature. Here in solitude, like 
miners in the midst of buried treasures, "they silently dig out 
the intellectual riches of the human race." 35 No more beau- 
tiful interpretation could have been given to the "tatenreiche 
Stille," as Schiller in his poem Die Kunstler, called the at- 
mosphere in which the new culture of Germany developed. 

" 1:31-2, part I, chap. 2. 

"1:126, part I, chap. 13. 
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Although "it is in their hearts alone that the Germans must 
find the source of poetry truly patriotic," 38 yet Germany de- 
serves great credit for having perfected the individual Teutonic 
character, and that in the midst of difficulties. 

Searching for the fountain of youth that might rejuvenate 
the senile civilization of France, Mme. de Stael discovers it in 
the enthusiasm of the German soul. "The truly distinctive trait 
of the German nation," she says, is enthusiasm. 37 As it gives 
life to what is of no immediate value, it is the sentiment best 
adapted for abstract reasoning. To arrive at truth one needs 
elevation of soul, the impulse of ardor to direct the attention. 
But enthusiasm must not be confounded with fanaticism. The 
former is tolerant but not indifferent, while the latter is intoler- 
ant but energetic. This toleration is the result of a just appre- 
ciation of the beauty of all things in the universe. 

"Society develops wit, but it is contemplation alone that 
forms genius," 38 or in Goethe's beautiful words: "Es bildet ein 
Talent sich in der Stille." Where the social spirit prevails, as 
it did in France, self-love is uppermost. This leads to critical 
pleasantry, the arch enemy of enthusiasm. Of all forms of irony 
and ridicule that which is attached to ideas and sentiments is 
the most fatal. Man rules his brother man, and the worst evil 
he can do is to mock a generous emotion and the action it would 
inspire. Love, distress, talent and genius are too often the butt 
of irony and the sport of wit ; and if the heart be not defended 
by enthusiasm, it becomes the prey of insolent derision. With 
an indignation born from his deep ethical convictions, Schiller 
had struck at this same trait of frivolous superficiality in the 
French character in his famous lines directed against Voltaire's 
shameless burlesque on Joan of Arc, "La Pucelle." 

"Krieg fiihrt der Witz auf ewig mit dem Schonen, 
Er glaubt nicht an den Engel und den Gott; 
Dem Herzen will er seine Schatze rauben, 
Den Wahn bekriegt er und verletzt den Glauben." 39 

"1:311. part II, chap. 12. 
"3:394, part IV, chap. 11. 
"3:396, part IV, chap. 11. 
" Das Madclien von Orleans. 
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Such indeed was the case in France, the land that Herder 
as early as 1771 had called "das trugverarmte Gallia." 40 After 
the overthrow of feudal government by Cardinal Eichelieu until 
the time of the Revolution that country had been destitute of 
enthusiasm. "The spirit of fatuity," according to Lacretelle, 
held sway, and "the empire of society in the great world made 
almost all of the virtues of chivalry disappear." 41 Inasmuch as 
in a nation enthusiasm is necessary to prevent its dissolution 
and disintegration, it was this national need which turned men's 
minds toward that love of liberty, which resulted in the French 
Revolution.- But now that this movement had failed, France 
was "a land of iron, everything there seemed to be immobile." 42 
Again the "spirit of fatuity," showed its power. As Mme. de 
Stael said : "That which is wanting in France in every way is 
the feeling and habit of veneration, and the transition is there 
very quick from the examination that may enlighten to the irony 
that reduces everything to dust." 43 

France was thus held in thralldom by an artificial public 
opinion. The triumphs of pleasantry found constant renewal. 
The spirit of sociability made man a machine; he re-echoed 
mechanically the sentiments of others, and affected indifference 
and even disdain to conceal whatever humanity he might possess. 
"Nobody will at any price expose himself to censure or to ridi- 
cule ; for in a country where conversation has so much influence, 
the noise of words often drowns the voice of conscience." 44 
Hence it happened that this terror of ridicule which manifested 
itself as vanity in the upper classes, was transformed into 
ferocity in the lower. In Germany irony would never become 
such a dangerous factor, for the German has too much regard 
for truth and too great a desire to know the secret of things. 

*• Auf eine SammluDg Klopstoekscher Oden. (trugverarmt here 
means illusionslos). 
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"Even when he adopts reprehensible opinions, a secret repentance 
slackens his pace in spite of himself." 4S 

This fear of ridicule has influenced French literary produc- 
tion. In Germany, where there is no fixed taste, all is inde- 
pendent and individual. The reader judges of a production by 
the impression it makes and never by rules. Each author can 
thus create a new sphere of thought and activity for himself. 
In France the majority of readers do not wish to be moved, 
"nor even amused, at the expense of their literary conscience." 46 
It is here that Mme. de Stael recognizes the great educational 
influence of German authors on their nation. A German writer, 
she says, can thus form his public, 'whereas in France the author 
is at the mercy of the public. "From self-love the French think 
and live in the opinions of others ; and we perceive in the greater 
part of their works that their principal end is not the subject 
they treat, but the effect they wish to produce." 4T In France 
one reads a work only for conversational purposes; in Germany 
one reads in solitary retreat, and has need of the inner emotion, 
because the exterior movement, the echo of society, is fortunately 
lacking. Hence, while the French are ruled by the spirit of 
society, the Germans have not this necessity of struggling against 
the enemies of enthusiasm. Wit in conversation may be sharp- 
ened by antagonism, but genius has need of encouragement. 
"We must believe in glory, admiration, immortality in order to 
experience the inspiration of genius; and what makes the dis- 
tinction between different ages is not nature, which is always 
lavish of the same gifts, but the opinion which prevails at the 
epoch in which we live ; if the tendency of that opinion is toward 
enthusiasm, great men spring up on all sides; if discourage- 
ment is proclaimed in one country, when in others noble efforts 
would be excited, nothing remains in literature but judges of 
the time past." 48 

« 1:224. part H, chap. 4. 
"1:201, part II, chap. 1. 
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Moreover, of all the feelings of the human heart, enthusiasm 
confers the greatest happiness, in that it enables us to bear what- 
ever lot destiny bequeaths to us, by uniting all the forces of the 
soul in the same direction for the same end. Although en- 
thusiasm has been accused of promoting a distaste for ordinary 
life, on the contrary, it raises man up from a mere animal and 
material existence, and ennobles the common, everyday events 
of reality. Poetry and the fine arts arouse in him the remem- 
brance of his illustrious origin and cheer the oppressed heart. 
In place of the restless satiety of life, they afford a constant feel- 
ing of divine harmony in which nature claims a part with man. 
Enthusiasm is thus the love for the beautiful, that elevation of 
soul which unites human existence to eternity. It is to conscience 
what honor is to duty. It counteracts selfishness, exalts sincerity 
of mind, and triumphs over cold calcitlation. "Enthusiasm con- 
centrates different sentiments in the same forces; it is the in- 
cense offered by earth to heaven, uniting one to the other." 49 
No more eloquent defense and praise of the sublime force of 
idealism as revealed in German literature can be imagined. 
Knowing its power as well as the corrupting influence of mere 
self-interest, Mme. de Stael implores her nation, like the prophet 
of old : "0 France ! land of glory and of love ! if the day should 
ever come when enthusiasm shall be extinct upon thy soil, when 
all shall be governed and disposed by calculation, and even the 
contempt of danger shall be founded upon the conclusions of 
reason, in that day what will avail thee the loveliness of thy 
climate, the splendor of thy intellect, the general fertility of thy 
nature? Their intelligent activity, and an impetuosity directed 
by prudence and knowledge, may indeed give thy children the 
empire of the world ; but the only traces thou wilt leave on the 
face of that world will be like those of the sandy whirlpool, 
terrible as the waves, and sterile as the desert !" 50 

With deep psychological insight Mme. de Stael recognizes 
the ultimate connection of German enthusiasm with the im- 
agination, "the dominating quality of artistic and literary Ger- 

*• 1:276, part II, chap. 10. 
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many." 51 With this however is united reflection, and together 
they form a most rare combination of character, one that makes 
the German nation peculiarly adapted for the creation of lyric 
poetry. This quality of imagination, the "priestess of nature," 52 
enables man in the midst of sordid cares to catch a glimpse of 
eternity. "In the world we have a feeling of being oppressed 
beneath our own faculties, and we often suffer from the notion 
that we are alone with our peculiar disposition among so many 
beings who exist with so little exertion; but the creative talent, 
for some moments at least, satisfies all our desires ; it has wealth 
and treasures, it offers to our vision the pure and luminous image 
of an ideal world, and so mighty is its power sometimes, that 
we even hear in our hearts the voice and accents of one dearly 
beloved." 53 

The basis of enthusiasm and imagination is necessarily the 
soul (Fame), the word with which Mme. de Stael translates the 
German "Gemiit." In Germany "we easily perceive that inner 
life, that poetry of soul which characterizes" the people. 54 Merely 
beautiful verses do not constitute true lyricism; inspiration is 
also necessary. "In order "to conceive the true grandeur of lyric 
poetry, we must wander in revery into the ethereal regions, forget 
the tumult of earth in listening to celestial harmonj, and con- 
sider the whole universe as a symbol of the emotions of the 
soul." M Many persons have contended that sensibility is a 
disease, but it is rather the most energetic of all the moral 
faculties, for it arouses the desire of self-sacrifice and gives one 
strength to fulfill that desire. This inner disposition of soul is 
akin to poetic genius. "To compose a beautiful ode is to dream 
of heroism." 56 Both are expositions of the love for the ideal, 
which is resident in the soul of man. 

Then too, whatever is serious in life dwells in the human 
heart. Superficiality comes from without, from the circum- 
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stances of society, from a false philosophy of life, which con- 
siders the worship of the beautiful as fit only for dupes and 
which gives to careless levity the appearance of reflective rea- 
soning. "In all things whatever is good and sublime is revealed 
to us only by the divinity of our own heart." 57 Thus "the 
soul is a Are that darts its rays through all the senses; it is in 
this fire that existence consists ; all the observations and all the 
efforts of philosophers ought to turn towards this me, the center 
and the motive force of our ideas and sentiments. "Without 
doubt, the imperfection of language compels us to use erroneous 
expressions ; we are obliged to repeat according to custom, 'Such 
a person has reason, or imagination, or sensibility, etc.;' but if 
we wish to be understood in a single word, we need simply to 
say, 'Me has soul, he has much soul.' It is this divine force 
that makes the whole man." 58 

Mme. de Stael says that the superiority of the Germans "con- 
sists in independence of spirit, love of retirement and individual 
originality." 59 This is the natural consequence of their life of 
solitude and of freedom from conventional rules and opinions; 
for only in solitary contemplation, away from the self-interest 
of society can one preserve the ideals of one's spiritual life. The 
German genius is thus born of the inner life, of the soul. "The 
peculiar character of German literature is to refer everything 
to an interior existence ; and as that is the mystery of mysteries, 
it awakens boundless curiosity." 60 Genius makes the limits of 
existence disappear and transforms into brilliant images the 
vague hopes of man. Like love, it is felt by the strong emotion 
which penetrates the one endowed with it. Hence to poets, 
whose only guide should be nature, one should speak as to 
citizens and to heroes : "Be virtuous, be trustful, be free, respect 
what you love, seek immortality in affection and the Divine in 
nature; in short, sanctify your soul as a temple, and the angel 
of noble thoughts will not disdain to appear therein." 81 
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The new ideal of man revealed in German literature finds its 
most perfect expression in the conception of the genius, whose 
chief characteristics, Mme. de Stael, like Schiller in his "Naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung," sees in his simplicity and 
naturalness. Connected by secret ties to this grace of nature is 
the Germanic universality of spirit in literature and in philos- 
ophy. Both of these traits distinguish the genius, who is free 
from egoism and vanity, and filled with "true simplicity, that 
of the soul; that which is equally suitable to the monarch and 
his people, to the poor and the rich, in short to all the creatures 
of God." 83 In her characterization of Schiller, Mme de Stael 
shows how she was won over by the simplicity of the inner man. 
Moreover, simplicity of life and of character is an indirect result 
of the Protestant religion. Although exterior magnificence and 
ceremony have been lauded as effective forces in kindling the 
imagination, yet when Christianity revealed itself in its pure 
simplicity, it awakened a poetry of the soul that possessed a 
potency mighty enough to arouse the deepest convictions of 
man. But this simplicity and sincerity is not only characteristic 
of the genius; it is also peculiar to the whole German people. 
To them deceit is almost unknown and their simple word has 
the value of law. They are, moreover, so kind-hearted and 
benevolent that they prefer to expose themselves to the sport of 
foreigners rather than to silence ridicule by haughty disdain. 
In fact, "they are, perhaps the only people, to whom one might 
recommend pride as a means of improvement." as 

Because genius is a manifestation of nature, or, speaking with 
Schiller, of the Deity, Mme. de Stael finds a deep religious ele- 
ment in the writings of the Germans and in their new culture. 
She discovers what Schiller, in the sketch of a poem, intended 
to celebrate the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, expressed 
thus: Der Deutsche verkehrt mit dem IVeltgeist. For just as 
simplicity is in harmony with genius, so also it is associated 
with religion. "There is religion in all the works of genius; 
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there is genius in all religious thoughts." 64 The inexhaustible 
source of all talents and virtues is the sentiment of the Infinite, 
which manifests itself in every generous action and in every 
profound thought. As the Germans are characterized by feel- 
ing, genius and independence of thought, so also their religion 
is essentially one of heart and of inner conviction. In Mme. de 
StaeTs words: "Religion, in Germany, exists at the very bot- 
tom of the heart; but it possesses there a character of medita- 
tion and independence, which does not inspire that energy neces- 
sary for exclusive sentiments." 65 Eeligion is like life. We feel 
life, but cannot explain it; so also, we feel conscience and 
Divinity, though we cannot explain them; yet we should believe 
in them, just as we believe in life. This conception of faith 
is intimately interwoven with all that is beautiful in nature and 
in man. It invites in us the hope of a sublime existence in 
eternity. 

Moreover, religion is but a desire and yearning for the truth, 
and therefore only its handmaid. Truth alone can make man 
free, and can serve as a bond of union between all thinkers. To 
quote Mme. de Stael : "It is not this religion, that opinion, or 
such a kind of study; it is the veneration of truth that unites 
them. Sometimes like miners, they dig into the bowels of the 
earth to penetrate the mysteries of a darksome world in the 
bosom of eternal night ; sometimes they mount to the summit of 
Chimborazo to discover at the loftiest point of the globe some 
hitherto unknown phenomenon; sometimes they study the lan- 
guages of the Orient to find therein the primitive history of 
man; sometimes they journey to Jerusalem to call forth from 
the holy ruins a spark which reanimates religion and poetTy ; in 
short, they are in truth the people of God, these men who do 
not yet despair of the human race, and who wish to preserve to 
man the empire of thought." 88 

It is in connection with these highest ideals concerning man 
that Mme. de Stael recognizes the important role which philos- 
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ophy played in the creation of the new German culture. She 
says: "That which, constitutes the glory and interest of the 
country is its literary and philosophical spirit." 6T The German 
philosophers deserve the credit of having been the first in the 
eighteenth century who have "ranged free-thinking on the side 
of faith, genius on the side of morality and character on the 
side of duty." 68 They have also freed sentiment and enthu- 
siasm from the scorn of tyrannical reason, which seeks to make 
man and nature fit its Procrustean bed. 69 Inasmuch as the 
feeling of the Infinite is the noblest aspiration of the inner man, 
so, "philosophy consists in the rational interpretation of divine 
truths." 70 This religious emotion or exaltation, as we have 

*• 3:31, part m, chap 3. 
seen before, is rooted in the love of ideal beauty, of celestial 
divinity. Hence it follows that "idealistic metaphysics originate 
with the Germans as formerly with the Greeks in the adoration 
of supreme beauty, which our souls alone can conceive and 
acknowledge; this supreme ideal is a reminiscence of heaven, 
our original home." 71 

The taste that the Germans show for the "nai've" seems in 
direct contradiction to their abstract metaphysical philosophy, 
but it is in reality due to it. There is philosophy in everything, 
even in the imagination. Inasmuch as a chief characteristic of 
the simplicity of genius is the expression of immediate thought 
and feeling without reflecting on the result, a distinguishing 
trait of popular poetry (Volkspoesie), as Herder had pointed 
out in 1775, 72 so Mme. de Stael maintains that in all arts the 
judgment of the public ought to be consulted, "for popular im- 
pressions are more philosophical than philosophy itself." 73 
Hence the new philosophy of the Germans is in harmony with 
their literary theory — naivete in feeling and expression. But, 

"1:125, part I, chap. 13. 

"3:253, part HI, chap. 20. 

•• Cf. 1:214, part II, chap. 2, and 3:209, part IJJ, chap. 14. 

71 1:248, part H, chap. 6. 
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as she says of Goethe, "this is not the naivete of innocence, it is 
that of force ;" "* the naivete born of profound erudition, deep 
meditation and strong feeling. In Mme. de Stael's apt words : 
"It may be that the best time for poetry was during the age of 
ignorance, and that the youth of the human race has passed 
away forever; but in the writings of the Germans we seem to 
feel a new youth, born from the noble choice which may be made 
by those to whom everything is known. The age of light has its 
innocence as well as the golden age, and if man, during his in- 
fancy, believes only in his soul, he returns when he has learnt 
every thing, to confide in nothing else." 75 A new youth for 
humanity, resulting from the poetry and all-comprehending 
scientific efforts of the Germans ; that is the final message which 
German literature and German culture have revealed to Mme. 
de Stael, a message which she in turn has delivered to the world. 

From this summary of the underlying forces of German 
culture as stated in both books, is it not apparent that the same 
fundamental ideas pervade both volumes and that "De la Lit- 
terature" is, as it were, but the forerunner of "De l'Allemagne ? " 

Likewise in her novel "Delphine" (1802), written also be- 
fore her acquaintance with the Schlegels, Mme. de Stael glori- 
fies the power of imagination and sensibility, and maintains that 
innate morality and religion of heart are the only true guides 
for man's conduct. She honors the original truth and deep feel- 
ing of the German writers, bewails the sterility of French lit- 
erature, laments the prevalence of the philosophy of self-interest, 
and advises* the study of German literature as beneficial in open- 
ing up new routes of thought and of literary activity. 

Dr. Walzel by his constant quotation of Heine's malicious 
criticism of "De 1'AUemagne" creates the impression of sharing 
and approving his views. He forgets that Heine's excessive ad- 
miration for Napoleon and his strong hatred of the Schlegels 
would naturally lead him to disparage the work of Napoleon's 
great political antagonist. Then, too, one must remember that 
Heine, who by the way, did not disdain to borrow the title of 

"1:328, part EC, chap. 13. 
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"De l'Allemagne" for the French version of his "Komantische 
Schule" and "Gestandnisse," belonged to a later period of liter- 
ary activity, when social and political conditions were vastly dif- 
ferent. Mme. de Stael was delighted with the little provincial 
city of Weimar, and to a certain extent bases her conception of 
German life and character on the ideals displayed in the intellect- 
ual culture there. Thus when critics declare that Mme. de 
Stael's picture of German life is ideal and not true to actual 
conditions, one must grant the justice of the remark, but one 
can also maintain that inasmuch as her ideals were those of 
Goethe and of Schiller, who are considered the truest represen- 
tatives of the German type of character, so her protrayal of Ger- 
man life and culture is in accordance with the true Germanic 
genius. 76 

I acknowledge that Mme. de Stael did see the better side of 
German civilization, but it was due to her optimistic tempera- 
ment, rather than to the influence of the Schlegels. Henry 
Crabb Eobinson, who first "advised her to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of A. W. Sehleel," 77 testifies to her "laudable anxiety" to 
obtain a knowledge of the best German authors," 78 and declared 
later that "all that is best in her work, the section on life and 
manners in Germany, came from herself alone." 79 

When Niebuhr first read the book, he said : "The chapters on 
Goethe, North Germany, Vienna are especially excellent, and 
even the great mistakes and errors in a great number of instances 
prove that the book bearing her name cannot possibly be the 
intellectual property of Schlegel. He cannot even have read 
it over before its publication. Of Goethe she speaks with much 
respect and with most acute discrimination, a fact that does ad- 
mirable honor to her capacity." 80 

"Cf. Mme. de Stael's letter to the Duchess Louise of Saxe-Weimar 
Mar. 13, 1804, in Coppet et Weimar Lenormant, Paris, 1862. 

" Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence, edited by Thos. Sadler, 
Ed. 2, 3 vols. London, 1869. vol 1:182-3. 
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Likewise both Schiller and Goethe bear witness to her hon- 
est desire to examine candidly and conscientiously the people 
from all sides, and then to give forth to the world the true spirit 
of this nation, as it had been revealed to her by study and ob- 
servation. Schiller said: "She has a veritable hunger for 
ideas." 81 Goethe wrote in the "Annalen :" "With determined 
effort she pursued her intention to become acquainted with our 
conditions of life, to classify them under and to subordinate 
them to her own conceptions, to inform herself as far as possible 
in regard to details, as a woman of the world to get a clear insight 
into our social relations, and in her ingenious femininity to 
penetrate and to comprehend the more general modes of thought, 
and that which is called philosophy." 82 

Before the work was published in 1813 Goethe had read a 
portion of the manuscript which had been loaned to him by C. F. 
von Eeinhard, who had probably received it from Villers or 
Constant. In a letter to Eeinhard the poet acknowledges the 
favor and then adds : "As I believe that I know myself tolerably 
well, I find some fitting observations in it, and I can profit by 
it all the more, as she told me all this to my very face, and even 
more bluntly and emphatically. Her views in regard to my 
lesser works I knew in part, and what she says on this occasion 
is very nice and meritorious, although in this way no really ex- 
haustive criticism can be expected." 83 And after the appear- 
ance of the entire work he writes to Heinrich Meyer Mar. 7, 
1814 : "The whole work is like the parts which we knew in manu- 
script. It forces one by its concise contents ever to keep on think- 
ing. She has taken incredible pains to conceive a clear notion of 
us Germans, and hence she deserves all the more praise, as it is 
easily seen, that she has discussed the material of her conversation 
with competent men, but that, on the other hand, she owes to 
herself alone her particular view and valuation." 84 

"Karoline von Wolzogen, Schiller's Leben, Cotta Ed. p. 258. Cf. 
Schiller's letter to Goethe, Dec. 21, 1803. 
"Werke, Cotta Ed. 7:656. 
•• Brief e 22:268, No. 6256, Feb. 13, 1812. 
"Goethe Jahrbuch 4:163, 1883. 
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Such testimony should have weight, for if Mme. de Stael 
incorporated in her book views she had expressed before she ever 
met Schlegel, and which he probably would not have ratified, 
it does not look as though she were a blind reflector or imitator 
of any person's opinions or sentiments. 

Of course, for specific facts of information, for the knowledge 
of peculiar and uncommon data and for her appreciation of plas- 
tic art, as evinced in "Corinne," Mme. de Stael was indebted to 
Schlegel's great erudition. For instance, when the Baroness von 
Krudener, a Eussian pietist, the authoress of "Valerie," and 
the friend of Czar Alexander I., began to preach her doctrine of 
mysticism in Germany, she found a willing convert in Schlegel 
and an eager listener in her hostess at Coppet. After her de- 
parture, Schlegel as a good disciple, would naturally continue 
the work of the prophetess. And Mme. de Stael, distracted by 
her worries and exile, really took up for a time the study of its 
principles earnestly, just ac we do our fads of the present day. 
Bonstetten and Sismondi to whom "Schlegel was an antip- 
athy" 85 and many other Genevans, who despised him, laid the 
blame for her interest on his shoulders. In 1808 Bonstetten 
wrote to Sismondi : "Nothing is more changed than our Coppet 
world. You will see all these people will become Catholics, 
Boehmists, Martinists, above all Germans, thanks to Schlegel. 
When Mme. de Stael is alone in her carriage, she reads mystical 
books. If Geneva turns mystical, I am off to Paris or to 
Sicily." 88 To show that Schlegel was not wholly responsible 
for this great religious activity, I quote from another Genevan 
writer, Petit-Sinn. He says that the Coppet circle "presented 
the aspect of a synod of quite novel character. The different sys- 
tems of religion were strongly contrasted. Catholicism was rep- 
resented by Mathieu de Montmorency, Quietism by M. de Lau- 
gallerie, Illuminism by M. de Divonne, Rationalism by Baron 
Voght, Calvinism by the Pastor Maulinie. Even Benjamin 
Constant, then occupied with his work on Religions, brought his 

'* Sainte-Beuve Nouveaux Lundis, 13 vols. v. 6:45. 

•• Lond. Quar. Beview, 159:410, Apr., 1885. Modern Geneva. Cf. 
Lettres Inedites p. 210. Letter of Hess to his undo Henri Meister, dated 
Geneva, May 30, 1810. 
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tribute to the theological conferences, conferences which borrowed 
no austerity from the accidents of the time or of the place. The 
conversations at dinner and in the evening were chiefly on relig- 
ious aspects of the most mystic nature, and were seldom changed 
even for the news of the day or for brief musical enter- 
tainments." 8T 

The testimony of an eye witness should have value. Adam 
Oehlenschlager, the Danish dramatist who wrote his tragedy of 
"Correggio" under Mme. de StaeTs roof, recounts his visit to 
Coppet as follows: "Mme. de Stael received me very kindly and 
asked me to remain several weeks at Coppet, all the while grace- 
fully jesting with me about my faulty French. I started then 
to speak German to her ; she understood that language very well, 
and her two children also understood and spoke it very well. At 
her home I found Benjamin Constant, August Schlegel, the 
elderly Baron Voght of Altona, Bonstetten of Geneva, the cele- 
brated Sismondi de Sismondi and the Comte de Sabran, the only 
one of all this company who did not know German. ... At 
that time she was writing her book on Germany, and every day 
she read a portion of it to us. She has been accused of not hav- 
ing studied herself the books of which she has spoken in this 
work and of having submitted completely to the judgment of 
Schlegel. It is false. She read German with the greatest facil- 
ity. Schlegel probably did have some influence over her, but 
very often she differed from him in opinion, and she reproved 
his partiality.- . . . Schlegel, for whose erudition and for 
whose intellect I have much respect, was in fact very partial. 
He ranked Calderon higher than Shakespeare; he censured se- 
verely Luther and Herder. He was, like his brother, bewitched 
by aristocracy." 8S 

This testimony by Oehlenschlager is also corroborated by the 
critic in the "North American Beview" of July, 1820. He writes : 

M Meth. Quar. Beview, 38:111, Oct., 1878. 
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"We happen to know that Frederick Schlegel who taught her 
German in Paris before she went to Germany, has declared that 
he read with her most of the books of which she has spoken in 
her "De l'Allemagne" and that she was sufficiently acquainted 
with German literature to have written the work without assist- 
ance from any one; and that August William Schlegel equally 
disclaims all participation in its opinions or its composition. 
Moreover, it was not for a mind like Mme. de Stael's to borrow 
tamely from anyone." 89 

Finally the opinion of so excellent a literary critic as Wieland 
is of importance: "Her protege, A. W. Schlegel, seems to have 
had little or no influence upon her valuation of German litera- 
ture and of the men who for fifty years have attained the most 
distinction in that line. On the contrary, it is said that the force 
of her genius has had greater effect upon his development, and 
his influence leads us to expect much from both brothers, which 
may cover up and cast into oblivion the critical aberrations and 
wantonness of their earlier years." 90 

Lady Blennerhassett, who likewise considers this question, 
says: "A connoisseur such as Schlegel enabled her to dispense 
with the unwieldy compendiums, the Kuttners and the Kochs, 
which had to take the place of histories of literature, and in 
which Mme. de Stael would probably never have found her 
way." 91 To this view I fully accede. Schlegel's extensive learn- 
ing enabled Mme. de Stael to gain in a short time knowledge 
that might have required many years of deep research with the 
proper library facilities. According to Robinson, Schlegel also 
directed her reading to a certain extent. He writes in his 
"Diary:" "She confessed that in her selection of books she was 
guided by A. W. Schlegel; otherwise she added, a whole life 
would not have been sufficient to collect such information." 92 
In this way Schlegel opened up new lines of thought for her 
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fertile mind to consider. He polished the glass of her vision and 
enabled her to define in more distinct outlines those general no- 
tions which she had perceived but dimly before. This accords 
with her own statement. In "De l'Allemagne" she writes : "When 
I began the study of German literature, it seemed as if I was 
entering into a new sphere, where the most str iking light was 
thrown on all that I had before perceived only in a confused 
manner." 93 Hence Schlegel was but the perfecter, not the orig- 
inator of her ideas. Nevertheless for his work he deserves great 
credit, and Mme. de Stael was not ungrateful for the assistance, 
as her "De l'Allemagne" proves. 94 

Joseph Texte in his studies of German influence in France 9r ' 
declares that the description of Germany is somewhat ideal and 
nebulous, not like the practical, matter-of-fact land of the pres- 
ent day, an assertion to which I agree. But this romantic tinge 
is, in my opinion, the result of her own temperament, education 
and early associations. Mme. de Stael was in reality more Teu- 
tonic than French in spirit. This was also the opinion of the 
Germans. Jean Paul said in 1814: "That which makes her a 
judge of our art as well as a poetess, is her emotional tempera- 
ment ; her heart is German and poetic, although her taste is suf- 
ficiently French." 9e As early as Oct. 10, 18G0, Humboldt wrote 
to Goethe from Paris: "It is a strange phenomenon, to find in 
the midst of a nation sometimes a human being, who bears a 
foreign spirit in the bonds of nationality, and I would not like 
to decide, whether there is not here a strife between the German 
peculiarities that have been inherited by Mme. de Stael and those 
that have been obtained by education." 97 

Mme. de Stael recognized this characteristic herself. In her 
early work in 1800 she declared: "All my impressions, all my 
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ideas lead me to give a preference to the literature of the 
North." 98 Later, in a letter to the German authoress, Frie- 
derike Bran, July 15, 1806, she confessed : "I know, although 
your kindness overvalues me, that under more fortunate circum- 
stances I might have accomplished more than I have done. But 
to be born a Frenchwoman with a character that is not French, 
born with the taste and habits of French life but with the ideas 
and the emotional tendencies of the North, that is an antithesis 
which undermines life." 99 After her flight from Coppet she 
wrote to Schlegel from Stockholm May 14, 1814: "I am much 
disturbed about Germany; it has become for me, through you 
and through the enthusiasm that the people manifest, a kind 
of fatherland." 10 ° And four months later she declares her will- 
ingness to make that country her home, if it were free. 101 

This peculiarity of character was also apparent to the French- 
men of a later generation. Faguet says that she has "a Euro- 
pean spirit in a French soul." loa Paul Gautier discusses this 
question at length in his book "Madame de Stael et Napoleon," 
and affirms that "one side of her nature is profoundly Germanic. 
She is more at her ease with the German feeling (Gemiit) than 
with the French irony." 103 Many of the other modern criticss 
of Mme. de Stael refer to her cosmopolitan character, but all do 
not appreciate the fact that the ideals and principles which she 
found established in Germany at the time of her first visit in 
1803-4 perfecly coincided with her own views and sentiments, 
and served but to broaden and strengthen them. To her Ger- 
many was not an alien land, but a "patria" in thought, and the 
German people not strangers, but kinsmen in feeling and ideals. 

Emma Geetrude Jaeck. 
Mount HolyoTce College. 
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